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Schumann's Four Symphonies. 

[We translate the following passages from WAsIgLEWSKI'S 
“Biography of Ropert Scaumann,”’ partly with reference to 
the Symphony Concert of this week]. 

With the year 1841 Schumann (then in his 
thirty-first year) entered a new phase of develop- 
ment as a creative musician ; he returned to in- 
strumental music, but in a different sense from 
that in which he had left it. That is to say: 
hitherto, with the exception of a few works be- 
longing to the Sonata form, he betrays always 
in a marked manner an effort to shape himself 
anew in respect to form; but now, in taking hold 
of the symphoric element, his decided and en- 
during aflhesion to the great traditional forms of 
instrumental music is equally remarkable. This 
re-action is quite explainable ; such an earnestly 
striving mind as Schumann could not have been 
satisfied with such successes as he had thus far had 
in the domain of instrumental music, measured by 
the exertions they had cost him. Already in the 
year 1839 he writes to H. Dorn: “... and 
then there remain only Symphonies for me to 
publish and make heard. I often feel that I 
would like to crush the piano-forte ; it grows too 
confined for my thoughts. Now it is true I have 
as yet but little practice in orchestral composi- 
tion; still I think that I shall master it.” 

Bat it is not alone in his dissatisfaction with the 
results attained in the path which he had for- 
merly struck into, that we are to seek the expla- 
nation of his sudden conversion to the conven- 
tional forms. Schumann had recognized the 
fact, that, in order to be able to create with free- 
dom, one must first acquire a mastery of form, In 
this connection he writes, later, to L. Meinardus : 
“If one would create in free forms, one must first 
be master of the strict forms which hold good for 
all times.” And here we might perceive the in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn,—perhaps this master’s 
only influence upon Schumann; for that kin- 
dred elements in both come now and then to 
light, is to be taken only as a consequence of 
their being contemporary ;—the same phenome- 
non may be remarked more or less in all the oth- 
er creative minds who lived at the same time. 
Essentially Mendelssohn was and always remain- 
ed Mendelssobn-ish, and Schumann Schumann- 
ish. 

It was natural that an artist nature like Men- 
dellssohn’s should be imposing to Schumann and 
should stimulate him to emulation; for precisely 
that, which was partly wanting to himself, that 
with which he had incessantly wrestled for nine 
long years, he found as the leading characteristic 
in Mendelssohn in the fullest measure: formal 
perfection. Very naturally, therefore, Schu- 
mann, contrary to his original view, sought at 
last to acquire a mastery of the formal part of 
musical creation in the same way in which Men- 
delssohn, like all the other masters of the art, had 
found it, namely by adhering to the masterworks 
of the past. How surprisingly he at once suc- 
ceeded in this, is proved by the first artistic deed 
he undertook in this sense; it was the B-flag 





Symphony, Op. 38. (Performed for the first 
time, together with Op. 52, at aconcert of Clara 
Schumann, at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, on 
the 6th of December, 1841). With this begins 
in Schumann’s career as a composer a series of 
instrumental works of various kinds, which in 
their masterly keeping for the most part belong 
unquestionably to the most valuable and satisfac- 
tory compositions which he has written. After 
the B-flat Symphony there followed, of similar 
compositions, in the course of the year 1841, the 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale,” in E major (op. 
52); furthermore the Symphony in D minor, 
which was completed so far as the instrumenta- 
tion was concerned in the latter part of 1851 and 
published as Op. 120—here again we see the 
dominant persistency in a definite artistic activi- 
ty—and finally the sketch for a Symphony in C 
minor, which however is Icft unfinished. Schu- 
mann wanted at a later period to work it out, but 
he could not, as he expressed it, find himself at 
home any longer in the sketch. .. . 

While planting himself upon the study of the 
masterworks in this kind, especially those of 
Beethoven, Schumann has conceived and treated 
the Symphonic form in his own spirit. Accord- 
ingly the tenor of these works of his is thorough- 
ly Schumann-ish ; and what lends them a higher 
artistic worth is the circumstance, that this tenor, 
this ideal part in them is brought into essential 
unison with the traditional form. You scarcely 
notice even those infringements and excrescen- 
ces, which one so often meets with in the first 
creative period. Another thing demands an even 
more unconditional recognition, and that is the 
surprising dexterity with which Schumann at 
once handled the orchestral instruments, whose 
natures could have been but little known to him. 
To be sure we find single details which betray 
a want of the most accurate acquaintance with 
the technique, of the wid instruments especially; 
but these unevennesses vanish in the whole, and 
one cannot complain here about too diffieult or 
desperate tasks for the executant. The tone- 
color produced by Schumann’s instrumentation 
is not everywhere entirely beautiful ; he did not 
in the same degree,possess that primary feeling for 
euphony which forms a specific peculiarity with 
the greatest masters of the past, and which in 
Mozart, for example, compels the greatest admi- 
ration. Yet it shows itself continually character- 
istic. You feel, that in this regard the effect that 
was intended is always reached. 

By the symphonic works just mentioned, as 
well as by those which belong to a later period, 
Schumann solved the problem, which he himself 
did not for a long time believe possible, of creat- 
ing something individual and significant in an Art- 
form already fully developed to the highest point. 
How wavering he was in his views about it, is 
shown among other things by his remark, repeat- 
ed at a later period, that there was nothing left 
one to do in the Sonata and the Overture forms. 
Nevertheless he wrote two Sonatas. and several 
Overtures in the last years of his life. 





[Passing over now what Wasielewski says of the important 
compositions in other kinds which next occupied Schumann, 
(three Quartets, piano Quintet, ‘Paradise and the Peri,” &c.) 
we come to the year 1845. In the mean time he had removed 
from Leipzig to Dresden, and during this time his chronic 
tendency to disease of the brain had grown upon him painful- 
ly.) 

It is not clear when Schumann turned his en- 


ergies anew to musical labors in Dresden. His 
list of compositions contains merely the following 
notices : 

“1845 (Dresden). Many contrapuntal works. 
—Four Fugues for the piano-forte (op.72).— 
Studies for the Pedal Piano, 1st set (op.56).—6 
Fugues on the name B, A, C, H, for Organ (op. 
60).—Sketches for the Pedal Piano (op. 58).— 
Intermezzo and Rondo, Finale as conclusion to 
my Fantasia for piano—appeared as Concerto(op. 
54).— Symphony for Orchestra,in C major, sketch- 
ed.” 

Here again we see the persistency in one-si- 
ded artistic creation ; but in this case, as the ma- 
jority of the works just named belong to the strict 
style, it is quite obvious that Schumann was stri- 
ving after a freer mastery of form than he had 
yet been able tocommand. It was as it were the 
preparation for the greater creative onsets which 
he was presently to undertake. 

. & ££. ¢. @ 

Finally, the C-major Symphony, op. 61, in its 
origin the third, completed in the year 1846, may 
be regarded as a happy continuation and advance 
upon the symphonic labors undertaken in 1841. 

It is riper, manlier, more vigorous, more deep- 
ly combined than those were, and especially by 
far more orchestral in its whole keeping as well 
as in detail. The introduction to the first move- 
ment,“Sostenuto assai,” was originally designed for 
something else, and already composed when Schu- 
mann conceived the plan of writing this Sympho- 
ny. (Its first public performance occurred in a 
Gewandhaus Concert, Nov. 5, 1846). According 
to Schumann's own statement, the conception of 
this Symphony falls within the first period of his 
sickness. He says: “I sketclie’ jt while I was 
yet suffering very much physically ; indeed I may 
say, it was the resistance of the spirit that here 
plainly influenced me, and through which I 
sought to fight down my morbid condition. The 
first movement is full of this conflict and in its 
character very moody and refractory.” 

[We now pass over the composition of his only opera. ‘‘Ge- 
noveva,” his *‘Manfred’”® music, the “Album” for children, 
and agreat variety of smaller pieces, vocal and instrumental, 
and come to the year 1850.) 

The Symphony in E-flat major, op. 97, in five 
movements, was sketched and instrumented be- 
tween Nov. 2 and Dec. 9 of the year 1850. It 
passes for the third Symphony, though in the or- 
der of origin it is the fourth. It may be called, 
in the most peculiar sense of the word, the 
“Rhine” Symphony ; for Schumann, according to 
his own statements, received the first impulse to 
it on beholding the Cologne Cathedral ; and in 
part also the solemnities, which occurred at that 
time, of the elevation of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, von Geissel, to the rank {of Cardinal, 
had their influence upon the work while it was 
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in progress. To this latter circumstance the 
Symphony owes directly the insertion of a fifth 
movement, which is not customary in point of 
form, namely the fourth in the order of succes- 
sion, originally superscribed: “In the character 
of an accompaniment to a solemn ceremony.” On 
the publication of the work Schumann erased 
this superscription, which he had put on for the 
sake of easier understanding ; he said: One must 
not show the people his heart; a more general 
impression of a work of Art is better for them ; 
then at least they will make no false comparisons.” 
In regard to the character of the other move- 
ments he added : “Popular elements had to be 
prominent, and I believe. I have succeeded,” 
which applies at least to two of the movements 
(the second and the fifth), so plain and (in a 
good sense, so far as the thing was possible for 
Schumann) popular is their style. 

For the rest, the E-flat Symphony as a tone- 
creation stands on the whole in the same rank 
with the other orchestral works of Schumann, 
and there is no reason for putting it at all in the 
background, unless we take for a criterion the 
observation that with all masters, even the great- 
est, one work is always finer than another, which 
after all, is adducing nothing decisive against the 
artistic importance of the product of the mind in 
question. The real question is, whether it is a 
real work of Art, and if this question, as in the 
present case, must be answered in the affirmative, 
we know enough. Thus the E-flat Symphony, 
considered by itself, shows: richness of invention, 
originality, freshness of feeling, truth of expres- 
sion, felicitous combination, and above all mas- 
terly handling of the material,—qualities, in one 


word, which make its artistic worth indubitable. 
ik a ee ae 


The Symphony in D-minor, already composed 
in the year 1841, but laid aside, and only worked 
out and completed in respect to instrumentation 
near the end of 1851, and then published as the 
fourth (op. 120), was really in its origin the sec- 
ond. It shares all the excellences of the best 
works which fall within the middle creative peri- 
od of Schumann. Indeed, it almost seems as if, 
in power, compactness, clearness of conception, it 
held a very conspicuous place among ai? the mas- 
ter’s greater works. It consists of four move- 
‘ments, organizag' after the model of the master- 
works in thiy kind, but passing immediately into 
one another; to which arrangement Schumann 
was perhaps induced through the short, un- 
carried-out Romanza (in the usual place of 
the slow movement), if not by his striving after a 
greater rounding off of form. The instrumen- 
tal alterations, by which Schumann improved 
his, manuscript, relate merely to the wind in- 
struments. The stringed quartet was retained 
as originally written. Moreover one instrument, 
which was to have played a part according to the 
first draught of the Romanza, the guitar, was left 
put, because Schumann thought that its effect, as 
eompared with the usuat orchestral instruments, 
might be a doubtful one. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The “Moonlight” Sonata. 
(Gonalyded from page 185. 

Phe second movement, Allegretto, appears as a 
kind of intruder between the first and the last 
movement. Pretty as this Minuet is, it bears no 
affinity to the general character of the Sonata, 





It is impossible to follow the illusion, or better, 
the poetical idea, with this piece in your way. 
Strange, that Prof. Marx, with his deep knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Beethoven should not 
see this, but attempt to establish an inner con- 
nection between this intermezzo and the other 
movements. In passing from his beautiful des-- 
cription of the Adagio over to the Minuet he 


says: “That was the song of resignation. Now 
follows the separation (Allegretto). ‘Oh, re~ 
member me! ’—‘I remember thee! Farewell ! 


farewell!’ abruptly thrown out, but steeped in 
tears unto the last ‘forever!’ What images of 
blissful moments, now passed! what shadows of a 
dark future then flit across the soul of the re- 
signed, in the Trio.—who can interpret it ?” 
Elterlein calls this Allegretto a make-up piece, 
a true hors d’ wuvre, and supposes that some one 
else put it in. This is going a little too far, but 
we may derive a hint from the fact that Beetho- 
ven, according to Schindler, in later years seri- 
ously erttertained the idea of expelling from 
several of his Sonatas the Minuets or Scherzos 
altogether, in order, as he said, to attain greater 
unity. Besides, most of the Sonatas composed 
after the C-sharp minor,—and they belong to the 
best—contain no Scherzo. We are, therefore, 
bold enough—with all due reverence for the ge- 
nius of the incomparable tone-poet—to propose 
to skip the Allegretto, and, after the last sounds 
of the Adagio have died away, immediately at- 
tack the closing Presto agitato. 

This movement forms an admirable counter- 
part to the Adagio, and it seems, indeed, as 
though both had been composed one after the 
other, and the Allegretto been put in finally be- 
tween them. The same idea, the same picture, 
may be traced in both, steadily developed. 
While the first movement depicts the sorrows of 
a mind resigned to an awful fate, the finale sug- 
gests the determination to rise and bravely fight 
the battle. 

“T will seize Fate by the throat; surely, it 
shall not prostrate me entirely,” writes the au- 
thor in a letter dated November 16th, 1801, 
when the dreadful fact had to be acknowledged, 
that the demon of deafness was digging deeper 
and deeper into his ear, bent upon totally des- 
troying that organ so necessary for the musician. 
“T will seize Fate by the throat,”—this is the best 
motto for the illustration of the present move- 
ment. How suggestive of this iron resolution 
not to submit, but rather fight furies and demons, 
are those two mighty strokes, which every time 
finish the first motive, as with terrible velocity it 
rushes from below up to its climax (measures 1 
and 2, and so forth)! But alas! though we 
have the power and determination to defy a per- 
secuting fate, who can help deploring the inex- 
orable necessity ? This is indicated by the see- 
ond subject, beginning with the 2Ist measure. 
But, the regret soon assumes a kind of playful 
humor, an attempt to smile through tears (m. 
25); however, the determination to battle on 
soon prevails; stroke after stroke falls, giving 
evidence of a terrible earnestness. Suddenly, a 
strange chord, powerfully struck, appears, as if 
to say: stop (m. 33)! and a stream of notes 
comes nimbly running out, ending with a merry 
trill. Another: stop! and the same stream of 
sounds, but this time in a lower region, in order 
to run up all the higher, striking and flashing 





appearance of a third motive (m. 43). This fig- 
ure is remarkable for its unsteadiness; it runs 
irresolutely to and fro; it questions and replies ; 
one is reminded of the sport and laughter of 
fiends, as they chase each other through their 
infernal haunts. A fourth motive of a somewhat 
proud, dignified character enters (m. 57, 58, 59), 
but soon breaks off, leaving the accompanying 
figure of sixteenths—which originated in the be- 
ginning with the principal motive—alone toclose, 
the first part. However, there is no actual close 
since the figure, without pausing, connects, the 
first time with the commencement of the move- 
ment, the second time with the second part. The 
repeat of the first part, with reference to the 
progressive idea of the work, is as improper and 
out of place here, as was the Allegretto above, 
as before mentioned. Every sensible musician 
must feel this. Accordingly, we go right on. 


Of the many beauties in the second part we 
will only mention the organ point, or pedal bass, 
which for grace and symmetry is uysurpassed 
(from m. 23 to 37 incl. in the 2d part). One is 
reminded of a lull in the gigantic struggle; of a 
mind weary and exhausted, having succeeded, for 
once, in escaping from the dark shadows that 
surround it, enjoying a moment’s repose, rocked 
and cradled by the remembrance of former, hap- 
pier days; or of Faust, in the scene where 
Mephistopheles holds the weary, life-tired man 
under the spell of a magic sleep, and shows him 
the image of the fair Margaret. After the last 
chord of this charming interlude has expired, the 
third part begins, and the struggle is renewed. 


Finalty, we will call attention to the brilliant 
coda, beginning with the 41st measure before the 
close. Observe how (m. 37 and 36) the masses 
of sound are piled one wpon the other in rapid 
succession, until a fermata puts a stop to the 
flood! The same process is repeated immediate- 
ly after. A still more powerful climax we find 
in the quasi cadenza, commencing with the 24th 
measure ; a trve manifestation of rage and fury ; 
one torrent of notes following another, the sounds 
flying about in wild haste, until calmed by a 
fermata on the minor ninth. The trill erowning 
this fermata ends im a short, but expressive ea- 
denza, which grows quickly both slower and low- 
er, till it becomes congealed to Adagio with the 
key-note, C-sharp, for its close. This note, from 
here to the end of the movement, steadily main- 
tains its ground im the bass, and at last joins the 
right hand in the dashing chord-passage which 
fitly closes the whole work. 

On the 29th of March next, it will be 39 years 
since the remains of the restless, hard-tried com- 
poser found eternal peace in one of the ceme- 
teries near Vienna. A year after the burial, on 
the same day, a plain monument was erected over 
the grave, with the simple inscription: BreTHO- 
VEN, while a funeral choir sang: 


“Du, dem nie im Leben 

Ruhstitt ward und Heerd und Haus 
Ruhe nun im stillen 

Grabe, nun im Tode aus !’” 


“Thou to whom was granted 

Neither rest. nor heme, nor hearth, 
Rest now in thy quiet 

Grave beneath the tranquil earth?” 


Since that time the fame and appreciation of 
the great tone-poet have increased to an extent 
almost without a precedent in the annals of mu- 
sic and literature. It is said that in his native 
country more of Beethoven's music is sold than 


about, till the tumult comes to a close by the ofall the rest of the composers, great and small, 
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together ; while other countries apparently strive 
not to remain far behind Germany. And so it 
should be and must necessarily be. Much of it 
will doubtless be forgotten as time rolls on, but 
pieces like the present Sonata, and its great rival 
in F-minor (op. 57), will continue to charm com- 
ing generations. Not that the musical world 
cannot afford to let such compositions die, but 
the works themselves, by their innate power and 
vitality, will demand to live. It is the spirit that 
liveth. Our Sonata, to which these lines are de- 
voted, is eminently a_ spiritual composition. 
There is nothing about it which in the least tickles 
the senses; but plain and grand, with just so 
muuch of body as is necessary for its expression, 
this music affects us like the eternal voices of 
nature, a mere combination of sounds to the 
thick-eared and hard-hearted, but full of deep 
meaning to the tender, susceptible, poetic mind. 
A. KK. 





“Yor Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Italian Language. 


(Me. Dwicat,—The following suggestions formed part of an 
article written some years ago in Italy for one of our magazines, 
and intended for the use of travellers and sojourners in that 
country. By mischance it met with an untimely fate, being 
swamped in the waves of the Atlantic. Ihave done the best 
with my memory to fish up that portion of it devoted to the 
language, thinking it might possibly be of service to those of 
our musical public who devote themselves to Italian vocal 
music—not many I fear, in spite of the general verdict in 
Europe in favor of Italian as the language best suited for 
musical expression.—F. B.] 

The usual outfit for an Italian campaign, with 
those desirous of acquiring the language, consists of 
adictionary and grammar, the Divina Commedia, 
and Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi. These are studied 
as we study Greek and Latin at school. At the first 
resting place a master is procured, who must, as a 
a sine qua non, be a proficient in English. He, good 
easy man, falls quietly into the route marked out for 
him. His successors in the other towns do the same. 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, are successively 
visited. The little library is diligently thumbed by 
night and by day. The doctor pockets his fees; but 
the patient is incapable of moving his legs. Day by 
day he is borre about by couriers, valets de place,et id 
genus omne. They order his meals, his movements, 
his whole day. He acts but at their beck. At the 
shop, the theatro, the church, the gallery, their dark 
shadow is brooding over him. They deplete him 
vigorously—directly for themselves, vicariously for 
the legion to whose lion they play the jackal. He 
loses daily. He thinks with regret of his home. 
There, at least, he was a man, fotus, teres atque rotun- 
dus. Here he is Sindbad, with the old man of the 
sea upon his shoulders ; Prometheus, with the vul- 
ture at his maw. He is incapable of a word in self- 
defence. He calls on Dante, but he heeds him not ; 
Manzoni, but he is deaf to his entreaties; and the 
end of all the bright hopes with which he entered 
Italy is that he is put on board a steamer at Naples, 
and booked, like a bale of goods, for Marseilles. 

The course of study referred to above is well 
enough when the student is desirous of making him- 
self acquainted with the Italian language, as well 
written as spoken ; and is indispensable to the labor- 
er in the fields of Italian literature. With either ob- 
ject in view, the works of the great Tuscan who was 
the first to write in the living tongue, and the pure 
classical language of Manzoni’s romance, (which 
though a very dull book, must be allowed to bear 
the palm in modern Italian literature) are to be treas- 
ured. But sound them to their utmost depth; be 
able to understand every line, and to render it into 
the choicest vernacular—ifthis is all, you are not 
better fitted than before to order a beefsteak, or en- 
gage lodgings, or hold your own among the throng 





of harpies that will be let loose upon yon when you 
first set foot in an Italian seaport. A foreigner, 
whose knowledge of English is confined to Chaucer 
and Sir Thomas Browne, would find similar diffii- 
culty in a crowd of New York hackney-coachmen at 
the battery, or in the coffee-room of a London hotel. 

The problem for the traveller in a foreign country 
to solve is this: How amI in the shortest possible 
time to render myself independent of others’ aid in 
making known my wants and in understanding what 
is said to me? The solution I offer, after some 
experience and observation, is the following : 

Be content to be superficial till you have time to 
be profound. 

Procure an Ollendorf’s grammar and go through 
it as quickly as yon can ; if in company with one or 
more friends, so much the better. 

Learn by heart a vocabulary and phrase-book. 

Read books of the most simple, colloquial style ; 
such for instance, as the translation of The Arabian 
Nights, published at Naples. 

At the same time engage, as teacher, a native. If 
he does not know English, all the better. The ad- 
vantage you lose by leaving some things unexplain- 
ed for a time, will be much more than counterbal- 
anced by the necessity of making each other’s mean- 
ing intelligible in the master’s language. It is not 
sufficient for him to engage never to recur to his 
knowledge of English. The temptation is too great; 
and, what is more, our race, though not wanting in 
boldness in other respects, are the veriest cowards in 
the face of ridicule, and will never fight well in a for- 
eign language until fairly cornered. 

Lose no time with your teacher in translating into 
English, for you can do that as well by yourself. 

Read his language by alternate paragraphs with 
him, for the benefit of his accent; observing very 
minutely the pronunciation of every syllable, and 
try your best to imitate him. 

Take care to remind him, from time to time, of 
the necessity of correcting you; for, whatever his 
politeness may lead him to say (and an Italian’s, es- 
pecially a Florentine’s, will lead him a great way) the 
instances of persons speaking a foreign language 
with a perfect accent are exceedingly rare, and only 
exist at all among those in whom the favorable cir- 
cumstances combine of a beginning during childhood, 
a long foreign residence, and more than all a gift of 
the powers of observation and imitation. 

A portion of the hour should be devoted ,to con- 
versation, in which you should take the lion’s share ; 
relating your experiences, giving an epitome of what 
you may have read, rehearsing your old stock of Joe 
Millers, &. The rest may be usefully employed in 
translating from some simple book in English or other 
language. If the master is ignorant of the language, 
it is for you to make the meaning clear to him; and 
the task is a very useful one. In the same manner, 
prepare in writing, between the lessons, some trans- 
lations from the same volume, for inspection and 
correction. 

I do not pretend to offer these suggestions as be- 
ing very original. They commend themselves to 
common sense, and doubtless have been practised on. 
Yet it is fair to conclude that there must exist some 
great defect in the mode usually adopted for acquir- 
ing the power of speaking Italian, when it is so very 
rare to find any one, even among those who have de- 
voted themselves most conscientiously to the task, 
who pronounces correctly the simplest vocalic sounds. 
Why teachers do not address themselves at once, 
from the beginning, to the vices that pervade notori- 
ously all English Italian, Ican only suggest an ex- 
planation for by supposing that they consider a cer- 
tain amount of foreign accent a stern necessity, and 
do not distinguish between those defects which are 


all butinsuperable by our organs, and those which 
uire only philosophy and attention to master. 


hen one of English race, past the age of child- | 


hood, is called on to articulate an entirely new sound, 





such as the French u or the German gutturals, there 
is an excuse for wa nt of success; and we should ex- 
tend the same to foreigners who fail in mastering our 
th. But, when required to articulate sounds with 
whith we are familiar in our language, though under 
different circumstances and in new positions, we hav 
not this excuse ; and the fault lies either with the 
master who does not apply himself assiduously to 
the correction of errors attributable to no natural 
defect of the organs, or, if he have done his duty, 
there must be gross negligence on the part of the pu- 
pil. But let who must shoulder thé blame, the fact 
remains that, of all mere travellers in Italy whose 
vernacular is English, few pronounce a polysyllable 
without committing errors, which, me judice, are ca- 
pable of being corrected by a lecture of five minutes’ 
duration. 

The leading difference between the pronunciation 
of the English and Italian, as well as all languages 
derived from the Latin, lies in this, that while we slur 
over the vowels of the unaccented syllables, the oth- 
ers allow the vowels always their full individual 
sound. There is some analogy to the English sys- 
tem of pronunciation in the German, where e unac- 
cented is given the go-by, and ¢ often gives little 
trouble to the organs of speech by allowing itself the 
short sound of the Englishi in pin. The name of 
Schiller, for instance, is pronounced by his country- 
men much the same as by ourselves, while the Ital- 
ians call him Sheellair. It is this approach to the 
abandon, the laisser aller of English pronunciation 
that makes the German, in spite of its many great 
difficulties, more easy to be attained in perfection by 
an English tongue than the Italian, French or Span- 
ish. 

But, to confine ourselves to the first, the English 
student cannot too early and too strongly impress it 
upon his mind, that there is, in Italian, no approach 
whatever to this English fashion of slurring the vow- 
els. The whole genius of its pronunciation is diamet- 
rically opposite. We generally slur the vowels ex- 
cepting in. accented syllables,—the Italians give 
them their value without reference to accent. Let us 
descend a little to particulars, and examine what this 
value is. 

The sound of a is broad as in father, unless follow- 
ed by two or more consonants, or a final consonant, 
when it has the sound sometimes given in New Eng- 
land to man, and which ‘The Autocrat” has re- 
marked as in satisfaction ; as panno, dal. Our short 
sound of a in fut does not exist in Italian; and the 
slurred sound we give it, when unaccented, as in 
metal, Isabella, resembling u in tub, is equally foreign 
to Italian organs. 

Here the English tyro may as well stop a /imine,and 
make up his mind to a complete innovation in his 
habits of pronunciation. In the sound of broad a 
no difficulty can exist, as it is one of the first he ever 
uttered; he is only not accustomed to the sound in 
any but accented syllables. He will probably pro- 
nounce the a in Milano and Napoli correctly (unless 
he should be wrecked on the Scylla of the short 
sound of a in fat) because it is accented ; but it will 
be a miracle indeed if Charybdis allows him to be 
equally successful in Messina and Palermo. An Ital- 
ian, not used to this treatment of vowels, does not see 
the reason for so different a pronunciation of the 
same letter. The reason is plain to us, but it ceases 
to be an excuse when the rule has heen pointed out. 
Although the broad sound of a unaccented is unusual 
in English, it does sometimes occur, and the student 
may find analogy to Italian pronunciation in the 
words, Sartorius, crowbar, and grandfather. Let 
him give the Italian broad a always at least as much 
of its true sound as he vouchsafes to its English sis- 
ter in these words (omitting of course the roll of the 
r when it does not follow the vowel) and he will find, 
to give an example, a wide difference between our 
Ravenna and the Italians’. He does not say Surto- 
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torius, nor crowbur, nor (if he pronounces correctly) 
grandfuther. Why should he say Ruvvennu ? 

The most usual sound of £ is like the English a 
in fate. As we have noticed above, this sound, in 
English is usually slurred, when in an unaccented 
syllable, into the short sound of u; therefore, take 
care to preserve the pure sound in povero, vencrabile, 
&c. This is more difficult in the final ¢, unaccented, 
because more unusual in English. But itis a diffi- 
culty that requires only attention to mastcr. It is a 
leading vice in English Italian, the giving to the 
final e the sound of final yin English. Thus, tutte 
queste cose becomes tooty questy cosy. An aid to the 
proper pronunciation of these final syllables may be 
found inthe words, popinjay, castaway, birthday, in 
which the alphabetic sound of a is preserved, though 
unaccented. 

Before two or more consonants, or a final conso- 
nant, e has the sound of our e in met; as cento, del, 
per. It must preserve the same sound before r, 
though it is a very common error to give it the sound 
of the English a in pare, which in fact is the combi- 
nation of two vocalic sounds; thus, pa-ur, The 
Italian er is simply the sound of e in met, followed by 
the roll of the r. There is another sound of e which 
may be called the open sound, as the first-mentioned 
is the shut sound and the second a mean between the 
two. This occurs frequently at the end of words, 
and then it usually has the grave accent, the only one 
use in Italian; as t2, mercé, also the numeral tre, 
universally ¢ray in an English mouth. The sound 
approximates to the Fnglish a in fat. 

J has the sound of our double e, subject only to a 
slight modification when followed by two consonants 
or a final consonant. This sound may be considered 
the pons asinorum of Italian pronunciation for the 
Anglo-Saxon student. Let him once get thorough- 
ly impressed with the truth that 7 is always pronoun- 
ced like our ee, and act up to it, and he will then 
have reached a point whence he can contemplate 
with calm complacency the great herd of travellers 
below, who,—in spite of their conscientious labors ; 
their hours of reading, writing, and talking ; their 
dictionaries and grammars; their Dantes and Man- 
zonis—have never yet learned the plain, simple fact 
that the sound of i in pin does not exist in Italian. 
Every teacher of Italian ought to put this in golden 
letters on the walls of his room. He should imitate 
Mr. Wiseman in Evenings at Home, and write :— 
What man has done, man may (not) do: and, whilst 
he admits the right of his pupils to pronounce the 
vowels in English in the manner required by that 
language, he shoald impress on them daily that they 
have no gh introduce foreign sounds into Ital- 
ian. 

As I said before, the sound of ¢ in Italian js like 
ee in English, and it keeps this sound, whether at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end of aword. It 
is always ee, ee, ee.* And yet how many English 
tongues pronounce it so? Who does not answer, 
when asked what he is reading in Ttalian, “the Pro- 
messy Sposy of Manzony?” Who does not visit the 
galleries of the Uffizy and the Pitty? Who does not 
bank with Fenzy? Who does not receive his scudy 
from Mr. H. at Rome? As I said of the pronuncia- 
tion of a, the difficulty cannot exist in the sound it- 
self, for we have it in our own language. It is only 
that we are not accustomed to it in unaccented syl- 
lables. We make this. sound in demon and deviate, 
but should find it awkward to pronounce defend and 
delight with a long e. We do not grudge the sound 
in carina, spari, because the stress is on the 7; but how 
many do as much by femmina and Napoli? Yet the 
latter, to an Italian ear, have equal claim with the 
former. Rossini is probably at a loss to know why 
he always loses one of his i’s with the English, and 
Donizetti both of his. The reason I think I have 


* Subject to some modification, like other vowels, when before 
two consonants or a double consonant. 





made clear enough, but I am not so sanguine as to 
believe they will ever be called anything but J?ossce- 
Neither is it of importance that 


ny and Donnyzetty. 
It would 


they should, when spoken of in English. 
savor of pedantry to give foreign proper names their 
true pronunciation when talking our own language. 
They serve, however, a very good purpose as exam- 
ples, 

This vicious pronunciation of the 7 is most appar- 
ent in the terminations of words, and as many Ital- 
ian names end in i, anda great majority of proper 
names, it is probably a fault made more frequently 
than any other. We are not without examples in 
English of this sound of final ee, when unaccented : 
e. g., pedigree, azletree. There is a proper name too, 
Beebee. No one pronounces the last syllable like the 
last in baby ; and yet though all Italian names end- 
ing in i (and they are legion) have an equal right to 
this sound of ce, from English tongues they get only 
that of English final y. Those of the English race 
whose names end in y, such as Spooney, Merry, &c., 
must have been used, from the first day they set foot 
in Italy, to hear themselves called Spoonee, Merree 
by the various hotel keepers, valets, &c.; and, as we 
have a proverbial right to be tanght by our enemies, 
these gentlemen have lese excuse for not imitating 
this sound, and, gathering good Italian from bad Eng- 
lish, addressing their hosts in return as Signoree La- 
dree, Noiosee, &c. 

Ohas several sounds, running from the shut 0, 


‘which has almost the sound of our double 0, to the 


open sound in the English not. This we never have 
in English, unless when the o is followed by a conso- 
nant. Therefore it has a certain difficulty for us in 
Italian when final or followed by a vowel. Still, we 
have the sound. Thus, it is casy to pronounce poi 
correctly by imagining consonants between the vow- 
els. Polly. pronounced without the /’s , for instance, 
comes very near the Italian poi. It is only custom 
that can guide the foreigner to a correct use of the 
various souuds of o, But the final d accented has 
always the open sound, as furd, andd; and many 
monosyllables, as cid, nd. The last is generally pro- 
nounced by foreigners like the English no; but its 
true sound is very different. It is like the sound ot 
not without the ¢t. If you wish to give an emphatic 
negative, try the two pronunciations on some impor- 
tunate, and judge of the comparative weight. 

U has the sound of our 00 in boot and foot, and is 
the most constant of the vowels in its pronunciation. 


(Conclusion in our next). 





Mozart’s Funeral. 


(Extract from Nohl's Life of Mozart). 


When the doctor arrived late at night, he told Siiss- 
mayr confidentially that all hope was at an end. To- 
ward's midnight Mozart started up, his eyes fixed ; 
his head then gently sank back, and he seemed to fall 
asleep ; at one o’clock in the morning he was dead. 

His death, after following him step by step throngh 
life, causes a shock for the moment; but he had so 
long been prepared for the event, that it forms only a 
fitting close for his pure and admirable life, and thus 
should give rise to no depressing feelings. Mozart 
had finished his course; whether inflammation of the 
brain, according to one physician, or fever, or water 
on the chest, according to others, his illness was only 
the slight impetus given to the stone precipitated from 
the summit of some lofty tower, which falls by the 
force of its own weight. The powers of Mozart’s life 
were exhausted, and if this cause had not proved fa- 
tal, some other would soon have done so. 

Very little information is to be gathered as to sub- 
sequent events. Mozart died on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1791. His faithful servant early the same morn- 
ing performed the last offices for his dead master. 
The corpse was clothed in the black dress of the Ma- 
sonic Brotherhood, and laid on a bier which was 
placed in his study beside his piano. He, who had 
so often brought forth living tones from this small in- 
strument, was now still and silent. Constanze, who 
was very ill and quite broken-hearted, stretched her- 
self on her husband’s bed, in the hope of being at- 
tacked by the same malady, and dying with him. 
Baron von Swieten endeavored to console her, and 





succeeded at last in prevailing on her to leave the 
house of mourning, to stay with some kind friends. 
He then took charge of the interment. The circum- 
stances of the widow being so straitened, (the whole 
inheritance consisting of sixty florins in cash, and the 
collection of books and music, valued at twenty-three 
florins, forty-one kreutzers,) Von Swieten strove to 
regulate the funeral as economically as possible. It 
never seemed to occur to the rich man, who had so 
often profited hy Mozart’s artistic powers, the aristo- 
cratic patron, who had reaped so much pleasure from 
the charming society of the deceased, that it might 
well have been his privilege to undertake not only 
the management, but the cost of a funeral for the 
great artist. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced over the corpse in the Church 
of St. Stephen. This ceremony took place in the 
Chapel of the Cross, where the pulpit of St. Capis- 
trano now stands, (a monument erected to him). It 
was a rough, stormy December day, with alternate 
showers of snow and rain, when Mozart’s body was 
carried out of the cathedral. The few friends whose 
warm enthusiasm for the maestro overcame their 
dread of the weather, stood round the coffin sheltered 
by umbrellas. They then followed it along the 
“grosse Schulerstrasse.” But they too, at the Stuben 
Gasse, forsook the procession, which proceeded to the 
churchyard of St. Marx. Thus it occurred that not 
a single friend among the numbers on whom he had 
conferred so much enjoyment during his life, now 
stood beside his grave. His worldly position was 
neither high nor brilliant, which alone insures world- 
ly honors to the dead. He who had lived so much 
for others, was not even permitted to possess a grave 
of his own. Out of economy, a place had been pur- 
chased for him in a spot common to many, in which 
usually from fifteen to twenty coffins were deposited, 
and regularly exhumed every ten years to make room 
for others. 

His faithfal servant, whose best services attended 
him to the last, was present at the benediction of his 
master’s remains. Von Swieten and Salieri were 
also there. Siissmayr, the good and true Abt Stad- 
ler, Capellmeister Roser, and the violoncellist Orsler, 
even followed the bier. Schikaneder, Stadler (the 
clarionet-player), and many others, who during the 
master’s fife had contrived to keep up a close intima- 
cy with him, now held themselves aloof, and it was 
his attached servant alone who thought of asking 
Constanze whether a cross should not be erected over 
the grave. Her reply was, that this was sure to 
done, concluding that the parish where the benedic- 
tion took place would also supply a cross. But snb- 
sequently, when she recovered, and her first burst of 
grief being over, she visited the churchyard with her 
friends, there was a new sexton there who could not 
point out the grave! All research was vain, and no 
efforts have, even to this day, discovered the spot 
where Mozart lies. 

But let us turn our eyes from this picture, which is 
not that of Mozart to us. His true image is that of 
light and life, not gloomy visions. He shared the 
fate of mortality with the most insignificant of mor- 
tuls,—nay, even less was his: his obsequies were at- 
tended by no worldly pomp; not even one sympathiz- 
ing friend was there, and his last resting-place is un- 
known. But few share with him the mighty prerog- 
ative, that his renown does not depend on such things, 
—that it has shed its radiance over the wide world, 
like the light diffused by the blessed sun. Not with- 
out just canse do we employ this image,—for light is 
indeed reflected with singular brightness from his life 
and from his works. The existence of few men has 
been so luminous as that of Mozart. He passed 
through the ranks of the earthborn like a god of light 
from whose head emanate brilliant rays, everywhere 
disseminating gladness, light and warmth. Oth- 
ers may have enjoyed a far greater portion of earthly 
happiness, though his path had its brightness too, but 
his was a far purer bliss. Even in the first bloom of 
his youth soaring above all earthly pleasures and 
pains, he thus early drew near the brighter light. 

Constanze did not long suffer from her burden of 
sorrow and care; for thongh there were slanderers 
enough ready to exaggerate the debts of the deceased 
master into vast proportions, the Emperor himself 
heard the truth from the widow, and, with a noble 
sense of justice, granted her at once a small pension. 
He also interested himself in a concert that Constanze 
gave at his instigation, and in so generous a manner, 
that she was enabled at once to pay all her husband’s 
debts, which amounted to 3000 guiden,§(about 300/.) 
Soon afterwards concerts were given in various 
places, in order apparently to compensate the widow 
for the neglect shown to the deceased maestro. But 
her anxieties were not entirely relieved till the year 
1809, when she married the Danish councillor Nis- 
sen, who undertook the education of her two sons. 
From this period, too, the memory of her lamented 
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husband (whom all the world had in the mean time 
learned to revere as one of the greatest musicians) 
was renovated more vividly in her heart, inspiring a 
feeling of pride which hitherto in the remembrance of 
the incapacity of the great man to provide an ade- 
quate subsistence for his eg Mons in some degree 
subsided. She therefore now began to think that it 
would be well worth while to farnish the particulars 
of his life for posterity. Nissen industriously col- 
lected every reliable information which could con- 
tribute to form faithful outlines for a portrait of the 
maestro, anda glorious likeness emerged from the 
chaos of false or distorted traditions. 

He was a man whose mission in this world seems 
to have been entirely fulfilled, to whom it was given 
to link together the godlike with humanity, the mor- 
tal with the immortal,—a man whose footprints not 
all the storms of time can ever efface,—a man who, 
amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the loftiest of all to 
be the elevation of humanity. 


Music Abrowd. 


Switzerland. 
The Cologne correspondent of the Orchestra (Jan. 
30) writes : 


Cologne is certainly well situated for a musical 
correspondent. In afew hours he can run over to 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Zurich, Berlin, or Leipsic. As 
every year at this time a musical “Fest,” is held at 
Basle for the benefit of Kapellmeister Ernst Reiter, I 
determined to miss a quartet Soirée in Cologne, and 
go to Switzerland, thinking perhaps a few words 
about the state of music in that country might prove 
interesting to the readers of the pe ren, Xtout 
twenty years ago, Herr Reiter, a German musician, 
came to Basle as leader of a very small amateur s0- 
ciety. By dint of energy and musical knowledge, 
Reiter began to teach and organize, and at the present 
day he has got together the best orchestra, the best 
Mannergesangverein existing in Switzerland ; in one 
word such elements as favorably compete with any 
important German town. Every one who knows the 
puritanism and bigotry, (on both the Catholic and 
Protestant sides) as well as the avarice of the people 
of Basle, must admire the perseverance of a musical 
missionary like Reiter, who has collected so many 
hundred neophytes, that he has an imposing list of 
subscribers to the Philharmonic Society, which he 
has founded, and which is called the Concertgesell- 
schaft. E. Reiter is not only a great leader, but a 
first-rate composer. His oratorio “Das neue Pura- 
dies,” so many times successfully performed in Ger- 
many (published with English words by Ewer and 
Co. in London), and his dramatic opera—Die Fee 
von Elvershéhe, given with immense success at Wies- 
baden last year, are among his best works. At his 
last concert I heard one of his last productions, a 
very fine ottetto for harp, flute, oboe, clarinet, cornet, 
fagotto, violoncello and basso, which was highly effec- 
tive, and very much appreciated. The best orchestral 
production on this occasion was the Sinfonia Eroica 
of Beethoven. The finale from the “Zoreley” of 
Mendelssohn was very well rendered by the chorus, 
but the soprano solo was very indifferently sung by 
Frau Howitz-Steinan, who also spoiled the fine aria 
from “Titus,” Mozart, Non pit di fiort. A theatre is 
impossibla in Basle, and every attempt to establish 
one has been a failure, the people calling it ‘a place 
of corruption and damnation.” 

After Basle the best music of any importance is to 
be found in Zurich. For the last two years, F. Me- 
gar, a young man from Basle, pupil of the conserva- 
tuire in Leipsic, had succeeded Herr Fichleberger as 
Musikdirector. Herr Hegar brought new life into the 
orchestra and chorus, and I believe that if he remains 
a few years there, he will elevate musical taste toa 
very high standard. This gentleman is as good a fid- 
dler as he is a capital leader. At a concert given by 
the Abonnements-Concert Society I had the opportani- 
ty of appreciating an overture in A Major.by Rietz, 
Kapellmeister at the opera in Dresden, late at the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipsic, a very melodious and effective 
work, by the way ; the sym hony in D Major by Bee- 
thoven ; and a Toccata by Bach composed for organ, 
instrumented for full orchestra by Esser (Kapellmei- 
ster at the Opera, Vienna), all very finely executed 
for ensemble and nuances. However I must confess 
that the Toccata of Bach is quite spoiled through its 
transformation into an orchestral shape: it has be- 
come heavy, monotonous and confused, the rhythmi- 
cal form of-it not being calculated for stringed in- 
straments. The vocal part of the programme was 
very well mmapered by Signor Marchesi, who sang 
with his usual skill the p 8 = oa aria from “Acis 
and Galatea,” Handel, an aria from “Le Noaze di Fi- 























garo,” Mozart, and the Erlkénig, Schubert, meeting 
with due success. Herr Hegar as a violinist was 
highly successful in playing the concerto No. 8 of 
Spohr, which was enthusiastically applauded. The 
theatre in Zurich is something better than it was a 
few years ago, but for want of support cannot be re- 
garded as one of the best. A good company costs a 
large’sum now-a days, and a good orchestra, chorus, 
and mise en scéne as much. 

The only town worthy to be mentioned in musical 
matters in Switzerland, after Basle and Zurich, is 
Bern ; but here the residence of the government and 
ambassadors, strange enough, has not given the 
slightest impulse to public taste for the fine arts. The 
Music in Bern is still very primitive and unimpor- 
tant. E Frank, a German Jew, Kapellmeister of the 
Philharmonic Society is a clever pianist, but a very 
tame leader. The orchestra under his direction, be- 
ing formed every time by different musicians from all 
the small towns around, is quite deficient in ensem- 
ble, coloring, and intonation. The theatre is not 
worth speaking of. 


Cotocne. Returning from his little flight into 
Switzerland, the correspondent above quoted describ- 
es the first Musikabend (Musical Evening) of the Co- 
logne Conservatorium. 

The conservatoire here being supported almost en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions, the directors give 
four soirées musicales d’invitation every winter,produc- 
ing the best pupils of both sexes, for the recreation of 
the suhscribers. Nothing could better prove to the 
directors of our musical Academy in London how far 
back we are with our musical institutions at home, 
than to admit them to one of these Musikabende in 
Cologne. The programme of the first soirée was as 
follows : 1. Sonata for piano and violin, Beethoven. 
2. Militar concerto for the violin, Lipinski. 3. Con- 
certo in G major for the piano, Mendelssohn. 5. 
Quartetto, Haydn. 5. Sonata for piano and violin, 
Hauptmann. 6. Andante and musette for the vio- 
loncello, Goltermann. 7. Concerto for piano, Hil- 
ler. 8. Concerto for violin, De Beriot. Almost all 
these pieces were efficiently rendered. With the ex- 
ception of two Fréduleins (both pianists) between six- 
teen and eighteen, the performers were merely chil- 
dren, the oldest being only fifteen. The name of 
this boy is A. Blomberg, from Brekerfeld ; he plays 
violoncello and piano beautifully, having also an ex- 
traordinary talent for composition. A boy thirteen 
years old, C. Heimann, a Jew, from Amsterdam, is 
also a young phenomenon. He is a great composer, 
and as pianist he can compete with the first celebri- 
ties of the day. The beautiful concerto of Hiller 
which he played to perfection, is a most difficult four 
de force from the mechanical skill and strength it re- 
ceives. Heimann executed it by heart, and he elec- 
trified the audience to the highest pitch, being vocif- 
erously applauded and recalled several times. I have 
no doubt that in a few years the musical world will 
hear the name of this new genius. We had no vocal 
contributions at this soirée; Madame Marchesi, be- 
ing only three months professor of singing here, ob- 
jected to bring forward any of her pupils, who are all 
beginners. 


Costentz. We still follow thesame correspon- 
dent, for his tale is interesting : 

On the 26th inst., the Mnsik-Institut of Coblentz, 
under the leadership of the Musikdirector, Max 
Bruch(the composer of “ Zoreley” and“ Frithjof-Sage’’) 
gave aconcert zur Vorfeier von Mozarts Geburtstag 
(27 January). Attracted as you may imagine by the 
interesting programme I saw in the newspapers, and 
the name of Bruch, I went to this solemnity. Cob- 
lentz, a beautifully situated town, is still very poor, 
although the residence of the Queen of Prussia during 
more thau six months every year. Being a fortifica- 
tion, its population of about thirty thousand is chiefly 
composed of military authorities and civil employés, 
who have not much money to spend on enjoyment. 
There is no trade, and the commercial part of the 
population is very small. The musical society has 
not resources enough to keep an orchestra, and there- 
fore for every concert the Musikdirector must gather 
together all the musicians he can get from every 
quarter. While present at the rehearsal on the morn- 
ing before the concert, I saw every description of sol- 
diers and ouvriers come in with their second and 
third rate instruments, and take their place in the or- 
chestra. A “e characteristic incident is worthy 
special notice. When the orchestra were assembling, 
a man abont fiftv, with a very jolly face*and lively 
manners, dressed in his postman’s uniform, with the 
letter-box attached to his waist, entered, and after 
bowing politely to Herr Bruch, placed himself near 
the first bassoon. The rehearsal began with a con- 





certo for piano and orchestra, in which the wind in- 
struments are very much employed. All at once 
Herr Bruch stopped, and addressing the described 
gentleman, said, “Her Moll, why do you not play 
your part?” “Ich bitte um Vergebunq, Herr Musik- 
director,” answered the supposed second bassvon, 
“but I had to look after the letters from the last de- 
livery, and therefore couldn’t bring my instrument ; 
but I can sing my part if you like.” So singing the 
whole time, Herr Moll went through the rehearsal of 
the concerto, after which he left to go round the 
town to deliver his letters. On enquiring after this 
very interesting musical postman, I found out that 
he had been in a military band during many years, 
and that he is a great musical enthusiast, playing 
four or five instruments very well. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is highly interesting to see how a man 
of genius like Bruch can, by his moral influence, unite 
the most heterogeneous elements, and how too the 
meanest capacities can be brought to wonderful re- 
sults. Any one present at this rehearsal without 
knowing what the magical power of a superior man 
can realize, would have prophesied the Mozart a dead 
failure. But no; the concert went on capitally, and 
with very few exceptions the orchestra under the 
baton of Max Bruch did ample justice to the music 
of the immortal Ciyno di Salisburgo. The selection 
of the programme was judicious and effeetive, and 
the public of Coblenz, well known as cold and _re- 
served, were so highly delighted, that through a 
gradual crescendo they rose to ecstacy, and raptur- 
ously applauded every number of the programme. 

The room was very elegantly decorated for the oc- 
casion and crowded with fashionable beauties. A 
bust of Mozart, wearing a crown of laurels, was plac- 
ed on a very elegant pedestal before the orchestra, 
surrounded with magnificent flowers. A concert so 
artistically successful and so well attended is a real 
homage to the memory of Mozart. 





Letezic. The following was the programme of 
the 11th Gewandhaus Concert : Symphony in B flat 
major, Beethoven ; ‘‘Pfingsten,”’ Chorus, Ferdinand 
Heller (first time); music to Lord Byron’s Manfred, 
Robert Schumann, the connecting text, by R. Pohl, 
spoken by Herr Otto Deorient, from the Theatre 
Carlsruhe. The solos were sung by Mlle Scheuer- 
lein, Mad. Pognor, and Herr Scharfe, from the Roy- 
al Opera-house, Dresden.—At the Sixth Enterpe 
Concert, the pieces selected were Concerto, No. 5, D 
minor, for string-band and two oboes, G. F. Handel 
(first time); Adagio for Flute, Mozart, performed by 
M. A. de Vroye, from Paris ; Concerto for Violon- 
cello, Goltermadn, performed by Herr Louis Liibeck; 
Fantasiafon an original theme for the Flnte, Demers- 
seman, played by M. A. de Vroye; two Pieces for 
the Violoncello, viz.: ‘Chanson villageoise,” Ed. 
Lalon, and “Romanesca,” dancing song of the 15th 
century, played by Herr L. Liibeck ; Symphony in 
D minor, Robert Volkmann. 


Viewnna., At a recent “Gesellschafts concert” 
two rare works were performed : a Symphony by 
Cherubini, his only one, written for the London 
Philharmonic Soviety and conducted by him at their 
concerts in 1815 ; and Beethoven's “Stephansmusik.” 
Of the former, a correspondent of the London J/usi- 
cal World writes. (Vienna, Feb. 5) : 


Let no one fancy he will find in it the full flow of 
ideas and the dashing energy that characterise Chern" 
bini’s best operas. He will find merely a Haydn-like 
Symphony of artificially increased proportions, but 
without soul. By the way, Haydn, whom Cherubini 
himself looked upon as his musical father, has contri- 
buted in no slight degree towards the Symphony un- 
der considerat‘on, but, however much the whole plan 
and numberless melodic turns remind us of “Papa,” 
there is not the slightest approach to his freshness 
and his roguish humour. The seriousness of the 
Florentine maestro, who, in this instance, felt a kind 
of contrast imposed upon him by the grandeur and 
unusual nature of his task, sinks into mere dry and 
artificial pedantry. We can perceive unmistakably 
how hard he labours to work himself out of the real 
and the adopted country of his music, namely, Italy 
and France, into the German style, but, in the effort, 
everything like spontaneity, everything like originali- 
ty, is lost. There are, it is true, some interesting 
passages from time to time, but thejhearer feels not- 
withstanding a sense of relief when the Symphony is 
brought to a close. The audience seemed to breath 
afresh, new life appeared to spread all through the 
place, at the very first bars of Weber’s ‘“Concert- 
stiick,” which Herr Tausig gave like a first rate vir- 
tuoso, which does not quite mean like a real artist. 
He played with the dfficulties, it is true, but then he 
played, also, with the composition itself. This was 
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a scrious fault, and imparted a kind of patchwork, 
used-up, character to his performance. 

Of the Beethoven work he says ; 

An especially interesting feature in the programme 
was the last number, namely : Beethoven’s music to 
Kotzebue’s play of Kénig Stephan, or as it was orig- 
inally entitleé, Ungarn’s erster Wohlthiter, anglice ; 
Hungary's first Benefactor. This was followed by the 
“‘Nachspiel,”” postlude, epilogue, or afterplay, Die 
Ruinen von Athen, with songs and choruses. This 
music, with which the public have become familiar 
by its being frequently performed at concerts, is far 
superior, not only in actual quantity, but also in mu- 
sical worth, to that written for Kénig Stephan, in 
which we in vain seek for such wondrously effective 

roductions as the ‘Dervish Chorus,” or the ‘‘Turk- 
ish March” from Die Ruinen von Athen. Beethoven 
treated the prelude in a far more superficial style,em- 
ploying the music more as a decorative adjunct than 
an independent el t; he reserved his full strength 
for the more grateful subject of the epilogue. In 
KGnig Stephan, we see only the paw of the lion; in 
the epilogue we behold the lion Fimself. 

Herr Hellmesberger’s third Quartet-Soirée, this 
year, made the hundredth and fiftieth given since the 
establishment of this fine series of concerts, which 
have done so much for good music in Vienna. The 
audience proved, by the length and cordiality of their 
reception of Herr Hellmesberger, that they recollec- 
ted the fact, and were delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging his services. The program- 
me included Mendelssohn’s E minor Quartet, one of 
the finest cabinet pieces of Herr Hellmesberger and 
his fellow-laborers, Beethoven’s E flat major Quar- 
tet, Op. 127, and a new Pianoforte Quartet in C ma- 
jor, in which Herr Dach took part, by Rubinstein. 





Monicu.—At the express desire of the King, 
Herr Niemann will shortly appear as the hero in 
Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin. The king has, also, -sig- 
nified, through the medinm of Herr Lutz, a 


rath, that he wishes Dr. Hans von Biilow to put him- 


self once more into communication with the Minister 
of Education concerning the School of Art and Mu- 
sic which his Majesty would fain see established in 
his capital. 


} Devight's Fournal of Music. 


BOSTON, MARCH. 38, 1866. 
Music in the Public Schools. 
IL. 

Tn a former article* we began to give our im- 
pressions after a number of visits to some of the 
public schools of this city during the hours devot- 
ed to lessons in vocal music. We confined our 
description to the Primary Schools, giving a very 
brief and fragmentary sketch of what we had 
witnessed of one man’s teaching (Mr. L. W. 
Mason) in each of the classes of the youngest 
scholays. The result was certainly in the high- 
est degree encouraging. Here was a true meth- 
od embodied in a live man, one who has the gift 
for teaching just this thing; one who not only 
completely engages the attentive interest of these 
young children in the rudiments of song and of 
notation, draws out their fresh and pleasant voices, 
makes them delight in unison and even concord, 
inspires them with a love of rhythm and of or- 
der, and so prepares them for further musical 
culture, or at least interest in music, as they grow 
older, but who enlists all their daily teachers as 
auxiliaries in this good work, inspiring the mis- 
tress in each school room with his own method, 
so that she can conduct the exercise in the inter- 
vals between his visits. We stated that this 
method was already in successful operation in 185 
out of the 250 primary schools. 

But what we so imperfectly described was by 
no means all we witnessed. After following the 
technical lessons and the singing up to the high- 


























* See No. 22 of this Volume, Jan. 20. 








est primary stage, we remarked to the teacher: 
So far, then, the whole course consists simply in 
teaching to sing simple songs and phrases by ear 
and by note; is there nothing done to the direct 
end of forming the voice, of bringing out a good 
quality of tone? “That,” replied Mr. Mason, “is 
another man’s department ; a great deal has been 
done in that way, as I will show you, but we owe 
it to Mr. Munroe.” Whereupon he called upon 
the room-full of children to sing one more song. 
“Sing it first in the baby tone,” the common 
drawling, listless, puny Primary chool tone; and 
so they did, pleased to mimic thus their own bad 
habits which they were learning to cast off. 
“Now sit up straight every one, throw the shoul- 
ders back, expand the chest, and sing the 
song in good round musical tone ;” and the order 
was obeyed with a will, sonorously, in a way to 
show that most young voices are capable of a good 
quality of sound, and that they had really been 
led to discriminate somewhat for themselves be- 
tween good and bad in this respect. 

It was the first that we had heard of Mr. Mun- 
ROK, and our enquiries about him and his teach- 
ing elicited such glowing statements, that we 
eagerly accepted an invitation to visit the Han- 
cock Grammar School (a large and noble build- 
ing, in whose various rooms some 900 girls are 
taught), and witness the famous “Vocal Gymnas- 
tics” as conducted by this gentleman, who had 
studied the system in Paris, and had been but re- 
cently employed to introduce the exercise, ex- 
perimentally, in certain of the Boston schools. 
Here his function relates ostensibly and mainly 
to physical training, with an immediate view to 
the health and strength of the pupils; but, as the 
voice is the main organ called into exercise, or 
rather the resultant of all the forces set in motion 
through the various organs, these exercises cannot 
but exert an influence on the speech, the reading 
and the’singing of the pupil-—especially the lat- 
ter, for it is the music of speech that constitutes 
the hearty naturalness and health thereof, as 
truly as the bloom upon the cheek tells of the 
body’s youth and vigor. Such a man seems to 
have come along providentially to meet that oth- 
er want, besides simple music-teaching as such, in 
the schools, which was so well expressed in the 
following passage of the annual report of the 
School Committee for 1864: 

What remains to be provided for, therefore—in or- 
der to the attainment of this most important, though 
collateral benefit, a refined and musical utterance, in 
the great multitude who are, in other respects, educa- 
ted with so much carefulness in our elementary 
schools—is a stricter attention to the physical train. 
ing of the vocal organs and their accessories, especially, 
which both precedes and accompanies the develop- 
ment of the musical voice. This preparation, as we 
have before intimated, must be looked for in some 
systematic plan of physical exercises, begun at an 
early age, by which the pupils are taught from the 
first to stand and sit erect, and give freedom and full 
play to the organs of respiration and of speech. Such 
system should be judiciously but conscientiously pur- 
sued throughout the entire period of primary pupil- 
age,—that to a correct posture may added that 
harmonious growth and development of the whole 
body which is essential to the healthful action of any 
of its parts. If, in connection with such carefal phys- 
ical training, the child be daily exercised in the prac- 
tice of the elementary sounds which promotes dis- 
tinctness of articulation, and gain some knowledge 
and appreciation of musical tones, it will readily ac- 
quire a flexibility and facility of utterance, and that 
nameless clement in spoken language which makes 
the“music of the phrase” —refined and educated speech. 

Go with us, then, into the Hancock School. It 
is at the North End and draws its pupils, mostly, 
not from families much favored in respect of ease 





or culture. At one end of a spacious upper hall, 
hung round with creditable specimens of the pu- 
pils’ skill in drawing maps, landscapes, picturesque 
buildings, figures, there stood in rows some forty 
girls taken at random from the upper classes, con- 
fronted by the teacher. (He, by‘the way, in rich, 
manly voice and physique seemed a picture of 
health and vigor; but he assured us that he owes 
it all to the practice of this very system of “vocal 
gymnastics,” that through the discipline of his 
own voice thus he had repaired a weak and sink- 
ing constitution, and that for this very end he had 
first sought the benefit of the exercise in Paris ; 
that through it he had been the meansof building 
up both voice and health in several of his friends 
who fancied that they were getting past all hope 
of either.) 

His cheery, quickening address brought the 
young platoon all instantly to the qui vive; 
and the first exercises were in balancing and 
swaying this way and that, facing about, &c., all in 
unison, and rhythmically, with military precision, 
which was simply learning to stand well planted 
on the feet, erect, with freedom and aplomb.— 
Then came a series of evolutions of the arms, 
describing curves so graceful and executed with 
such unity, that we were reminded of the “Vien- 
nese Dancers,” the object being to throw open 
the chest and give free play to the organs of respi- 
ration and tone. Respiration came next; draw- 
ing of deep full breath ; breathing aloud ; holding 
the breath out long; economy of the breath ; 
breathing upon a set key or pitch and so suggest- 
ing something like the shadow of a tone; but 
tone itself was kept backfor some time yet and 
only approached by slow degrees. At last the 
tone leaps out, a ringing, round, sonorous Sol; it 
was startling; one hardly hears a richer and more 
telling body of tone from a trained Italian Opera 
chorus, or from all the soprani and contralti of the 
Handel and Haydn. Then, to show the atoms 
that.made up the aggregate, each voice was cal- 
led upon in turn to utter the same tone separate- 
ly. Great and curious were the differences in 
deed ; each voice so individual in timbre, color, 
strength; some slender and feeble in comparison 
with others ; yet all made so far true by this ex- 
ercise that each enriched and did not mar the col- 
lective sound. 

Other tones were tried in the same way, 
throughout the diatonic scale, and scarcely any 
voice fell out. Then came degrees of strength, 
Sortissimo, mezzo forte, piano, pianissino, &c.; then 
long holding out of the tone, swelling and dimin- 
ishing; amore perfect, beautiful crescendo we 
have never heard in any choir of singers. In- 
valuable the habit thus formed of noticing and 
practicing these distinctions, these gradations! 
Singing of simple strains, in unison, in two-part 
harmony, simple canons, catches, &c., followed. 
The application to the art of reading was then 
illustrated. One young lady read a passage of 
Milton’s blank verse ; at first, purposely, in the 
common thin and shallow “school girl tone,” 
which excited a smile of course by its too much 
truth to actual life. On being asked now to read 
it inthe “oretund voice,” it came out in such 
large, sonorous, noble, Faneuil Hall-like tones, 
that we could almost doubt the identity of the 
reader. Then this swelling oretund was subdued 
and toned down to what was called the “natural” 
tone, and this again contrasted with the nasal, 
the crying, the pinched, hard Yankee peculiar- 
ities of speech, which were plainly being exor- 


cized by this process. 
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We need not recall the details of the exercise 
at greater length. Its character and tendency, 
we trust, are sufficiently apparent so far as des- 
cription can serve; but it must be witnessed to be 
fully realized. Go to the schools and judge for 
yourself. This was but the tenth lesson these 
girls had received, and already such good fruits ! 
We would we could describe the admirable man- 
ner, the tact, the refinement, the kindly and in- 
spiring way in which Mr. Munroe conducts the 
exercises; but this too must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

We next accompanied him to a room in which 
all the female teachers of the district, twenty or 
thirty, were assembled for the same training, that 
they might severally teach it in their turn. This 
was even more interesting; for here the indoc- 
trinator entered into lucid explanations of the 
physiology of the voice, illustrating by diagrams 
and on the black board. And when it came to 
readings, he drew them into discussions and nice 
analyses of the meaning and spirit of various pas- 
sages with reference to the fit and natural char- 
acter of voice for each, an exercise full of mental 
stimulus, a cure for affectations, and showing very 
clear and subtle faculty in the teacher. So too 
in the ‘training school” (established in one of 
the comfortable old mansionsin Somerset Street), 
where young ladies who have graduated from the 


Normal Schools are getting their first experience [| 


in teaching. These young teachers have their 
hours when they too are put through the same 
course of “vocal gymnastics,” readings and crit- 
icisms. And in several primary school rooms we 
have seen the exercise conducted by the mis- 
tress, and the children very apt and happy under 
the new and wholesome dispensation. 


Well may the worthy chairman of the Music 
branch of the School Committee, Dr. Upham, 
and his zealous colleagues, point with satisfaction 
to these experiments, and plead for the exten- 
sion of the system throughout all the public 
schools of Boston, until vocal music and “vocal 
gymnastics” shall become vitally part and parcel 
of the common education of the whole rising gen- 
To bear its rightful fruits the teaching 
must become general, the influence atmospheric, 
all-pervading. For it is destined to work salu- 
tary changes in certain characteristic and dis- 
creditable, but not essential, national traits and 
habits. The two courses, that of Mr. Mason and 
that of Mr. Munroe, are complements to each oth- 
er. Because of the former, the latter, seeking in 
the outset only health, finds music; while the 
singing class is all the time replenished with fresh 
vocal strength from the gymnastics. We have 
left ourselves barely room to catalogue a few of 
the good results, immediate and prospective, from 
this two-fold exercise. 


1. It makes the children happy, teaches them 
to know the pleasure of unity of movement, in- 
clining them to rhythmical behavior and the in- 
stinct of order in all things,—that order in which 
they feel the liveliest freedom; and helps to 
make the school honrs the sunshiniest part of 
their day. 

2. It gives them possession of their voices— 
not their voices possession of them—so that those 
ringing little organs become a source of pleasure 
rather than annoyance to those around them. 


3. It gives them health, expands the chest and 
lifts life up for all its tasks. 
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4. It loosens the soil, brushes away the obsta- 
cles, starts and nurtures such germs as there may 
be in each child of musical sensibility, perhaps of 
musical talent or even genius. Whole genera- 
tions will grow up in a republic loving music, at 
least not dead to its influence: and what society 
in the world so much as a young great republic 
with its harsh, utilitarian, selfish and ambitious 
passions, needs the correcting, harmonizing influ- 
ence of Art, especially of music, which is the 
most popular, the most ideal, universal, least ma- 
terial, and evermore believing, Art of Arts ? 

5. It is training up the voices to supply all 
our choirs and our great choruses. The churches 
and the Oratorios will not have to seek far for 
singers. And patriotism, with these tuneful 
means, may easily improve upon the model which 
the Germans give us in their singing unions which 
do so mueh to keep alive the soul of nationality 
and Fatherland. 

6. It will work a revolution in our poor, pinch- 
ed, hard, nasal Yankee utterance, which has 
grown proverbial. It will reform the national 
speech, tone, accent. The next generation will 
speak with full and hearty vowel sounds, with 
some graceful measured flow, something of the 
music of speech which we observe in most Euro- 
peans, and which has its moral as well as zsthetic 
advantages at the same time,—nay is in some 
sense a moral quality and not mere outside man- 
ner. 





Concerts. 

The prospect is richer than the retrospect. For 
instance : 

Tomorrow (Sunday) evening, the combined choirs 
of King’s Chapel and St. Paul’s, with their respect- 
ive leaders and organists, Mr. Wuitine and Dr. 
TucKERMAN, will perform a programme of rare sa- 
cred vocal and organ music in the Music Hall. 

The fourth and last concert of the MenDELSsOHN 
QurnTETTE CxUuB is postponed from next Tuesday 
(on account of the great Military Ball) to Tuesday, 
the 13th inst. 

The fourth SympnHony Concent is in order this 
day (Thursday) while we go to press; our report 
can only come in the next number. Meanwhile we 
give, in reference to the Schumann Symphony, some- 
thing of interest on the first page. The fifth concert 
(March 22) will offer a new overture by Schubert, to 
“Fierabras,” the first and best of Gade’s Symphonies, 
a piece for two pianos (played by Messrs. Parker and 
Lang) with orchestra, and the whole of the ‘““Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music with female chorus. 

Mr. B. J. Lane is rehearsing a large chorus for the 
first bringing out in full here of Haydn’s ‘‘Seasons,” 
probably ou Saturday evening, the 24th inst. 

The Hanper and Haypn Socrery are growing 
week by week more sure and firm in the difficult cho- 
ruses of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” which a will 
bring out at Easter. 

Mr. Hermann Davy, one of our best pianists and 
most high-toned musicians, proposes soon to give 
two or three concerts of piano music, classical and 
choice in programmes ; among other things the Hum- 
mel Septet with all the instruments. 

OrcnestRAL Union. The seventh Wednesday 
Afternoon concert gave us the charming Haydn 
Symphony in B flat, the same that was played in the 
third Symphony Concert,—the very thing to win the 
attention of the young and gay part of the audience 
to the changeful interplay of the orchestral imstru- 
ments and the beauties of the symphonic form. A 
light overture of Auber’s, to “Ze Lac des Fees,” pre- 
ceded the Symphony ; and it was followed by the 
arranged duet from “Tell,” one of the ever fresh 
things of Rossini, in which the clarinet and bassoon 
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sang to good purpose; Mendelssohn’s fairy Over- 
ture ; and a new Strauss waltz, in which you hear 
the swallows.—This week, Mr. ZerRauw being ill, 
Mr. Scnurrze gracefully and quietly took his place 
as conductor. The music all went well: the bright 
La Gazza Ladra overture; Beethoven’s first Sympho- 
ny,—fit successor to the Haydn, and calling up traits 
of Mozart’s “Jupiter” in the finale; a pretty song 
without words called ‘‘Spring’s awakening ;” the 
“Swallow” waltz again ; and, for a novelty, a work 
of some importance, a Concerto for the Clarinet, by 
the Dresden capellmeister, Julius Rietz, which was 
quite interesting, especially in the last movement (it 
has three), which is poetic and much in the livelier 
vein of Mendelssohn. Mr. Ryan played it with 
mouch skill of execution and with good expression. 

Orean Concerts in the Musie Hall are still 
given thrice in a week. Mr. J. K. Paine has 
played in the last two, giving us of Bach a Prelude 
in E minor, two movements of the Trio Sonata in G, 
a Prelude and Fugue in B minor (one of the noblest 
works), and a Choral Vorspiel,—of course in a mas- 
terly manner. Also, twice, the beautiful and deeply 
felt sixth Sonata of Mendelssohn, in D minor, that 
which is built upon the old Choral: ‘“ Vater unser ;” 
a Chromatic Fugue and a Theme with variations by 
Thiele, a Choral Vorspiel by Fischer, and some inter- 


esting compositions of his own, especially the ‘‘Ca- 
price” and a good serious Offertoire in B minor. 

Organ programmes multiply upon our hands so 
fast, as to baulk our design to keep the run of them ; 
nevertheless we hope soon to gather up the threads 
and make some review of what the last three months 
or more have given us. 


Farmineton, Conn. The annual “Soirées of 
Chamber Music” at Miss S. Porter’s Young Ladies’ 
School took place on the 16th and 17th ult. These 
concerts, twenty-six of which have now been given, 
are always classical in their charaeter, leading artists 
from New York, and sometimes from Boston, paying 
flying visits to the school and playing such music, 
and such only, as they would before the most musi- 
cal of audiences. Here are the two programmes : 


Feb. 16. 
Sonata for Piano and Violin. A major............ 
Allegro molto—Andante.— Presto. 
8. B. Millsand Theo. Thomas. 
Gamat, Bir VO, oc cncccnecccnccnncceneccsocsees Bach. 
Allemande and Double.—Sarabande and Doubie.—Tempo 
di Bourée and Double. 


Mozart. 


Theo. Thomas. 
Second Book of Intermezzi, Op. 4............ Schumann. 
8. B. Mills. 
Sonata for Piano and Viojin, A major, op. 47. . Beethoven. 
Feb. 17. 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, D major, op. 12. . Beethoven. 
Prelude and Fugue. C minor ldipconestdeveuwedeces Bach. 
8. B. Mills. 

Romance and Allegro...........ssseeeeeees F. L. Ritter, 

ne Op. 82 Theo. Thomas. 
ceuse, Op. 5 
Etude, No. 5, Op, 10, fcrrrttttrtstttseeseres Chopin. 
8. B. Mills. 


Intermezzi ad Libitum for Piano and Violin. 

These are rare opportunities, truly, for the inmates 
ofa boarding school ; and they are mainly due to the 
zeal and wisdom of the man whom they are fortunate 
enough to have had there so long for a music teacher, 


“one of the real musicians of the country, Mr. Kary 


Kiavser, who expresses his gratitude to the artist 
visitors in a letter addressed to us in German, which 
must suffer somewhat in our translation : 

“TI send you,” he writes, “for friendly notice, the 
programmes of our last concerts, which, apart from 
their laudable object, cannot fail to excite your special 
interest. Both artists were in right excellent humor 
and, being particularly animated by the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of the youthful audience, they set 
about it with true fire. This showed itself especially 
in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, which they rendered in the 
greatest perfection and with poetic and transporting 
verve. 

“MIL1s proves himself more and more each year a 
genuine, striving artist, not spoiled by his virtuoso 
snecesses. He never plays aught that is unworthy ; 
even when he finds it worth while to show his bravura 
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and his eminent technique, he resorts to nothiug worse 
than the Liszt-ian feats of strength. Powerfully as he 
takes hold of these, even so modestly does he subordi- 
nate his virtuosity in the rendering of a simple Mo- 
zart Sonata. What were still to be desired in him were 
a deeper inwardness of feeling,— that that comes from 
the whole heart and soul ! 

“Tt was characteristically brave in Toomas to play 
Bach violin Sonata without accompaniment. Beau- 


tiful as this work is, and excellent and largely felt as 
was .the execution, yet it seemed to me that the 
polyphonic treatment does too much violence to the 
instrument ;—one misses also too much, in the long 
run, the ‘fundamental sovereignty of the Bass’. Men- 
delssohn and Schumann felt this, when they wrote a 
piano accompaniment to these works ! 

“An interesting novelty was Ritrer’s Romance 
and Allegro for the Violin (manuscript),—a finely 
conceived and executed composition, which may 
place itself by the side of the best in its kind, and 
maintained its place on the programme between Bach 
and Chopin with all honor. The Romance is a piece 
of great euphony and shows a true feeling of beauty ; 
the simple, tender mood reminds one of Chopin’s 
Ballade in F major. The Allegro is distinguished by 
a very beautiful middle passage, and culminates in a 
brilliant but extremely difficult cadenza. It were to 
be wished that Ritter would prove for once untrue to 
his habit and not bury this composition, as he has 
done so many other works, in his desk ! 

“Tn regard to the Beethoven Sonata, op. 47, which 
the master dedicated ‘al sno amico R. Kreutzer,’ it 
deserves to be mentioned, that it is called the ‘Kreut- 
zer Sonata’ to the shame of that violinist ; for Kreut- 
zer never played it himself, on the ground that it was 
‘too absurd and unintelligible’ ! 

“Tn conclusion, I wish hereby publicly to repeat 
my thanks to the two artists, Mills and Thomas, for 
so disinterestedly leaving New York in the busiest 
season, and not shrinking from a personal sacrifice 
out of their love for Art. Likewise to the always 
liberal firm of Steinway and Sons, who on the period- 
ical return of our concerts send us most willingly 
their best instruments. Kare Krauser.” 


PurLapetruta has shown much musical activity 
of late, and mainly in a good direction, as the follow- 
ing extracts from the Bulletin will show. 


Feb.14.—Mr. Cart Worrsonn’s fifth (Beethoven) 
matinée was rendered additionally attractive through 
the presence of Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter, of New 
York, who sang four songs, by as many different au- 
thors, and acquitted herself to the satisfaction of the 
audience. 

Itis seldom that singers favor us with arias of such 
antiquity. The ‘“Zascia ch’io pianga” is from an 
opera dedicated to Queen Anne, by the illustrious 
Handel. Though the operas then in vogue have, for 
various reasons, lost their hold upon popular enthusi- 
asm, there are scattered among them many gems 
which need but to be remeved from their antique set- 
tings to hold their own with the favorites of to-day. 

We have also to thank Madame Ritter for the aria 
from Gluck’s “Paris and Helen.” The same intelli- 
genhee which marked her performance of these works 
displayed itself in the songs by Liszt and Schumann. 
She has a powerful voice and seems to have a fine con- 
ception of the spirit of the song-writer,which makes us 
the more regret that her vocal means seem scarcely 
sufficient for an artistic rendering of this order of music. 
IIer voice is not very flexible and her style is, at 
times, too Italian in its mannerisms. With all these 
objections, there was yet much to praisen the matter 
and manner of Mrs. Ritter’s songs. We feel that 
thanks are due her for the character of the selections 
and think that they prove her to be earnest in her 
musical stadies; believing which, we can only say 
that with continued application, she may be able to 
employ her natural gifts in such a way as to insure 
permanent success as a vocal favorite. 

The sonatas performed were most happily chosen, 
lending variety to the programme, and were given in 
Mr. Wolfsohn’s best style. 


Mr. Jarvis’s Tarrp Matriner.—A beautiful trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello of Mozart heads 
Mr. Jarvis’s programme for to-morrow afternoon, 
while one of Mendelssohn’s charming suite of varia- 
tions for piano and violoncello is followed by a couple 
of piano solos, which may be expected to be brilliantly 
interpreted by Mr. Jarvis. The Scherzo by Chopin 
is one which Schumann so warmly praises in his 
critique, and compares to a poem by Byron, full of 
love and contempt, tender spirited and impassioned. 

A string quintet by Gade, one of the new lights of 
Germany, closes the interesting list of pieces. Mr. 


Jarvis will be assisted by Gaertner, Schmitz, Kam- 
merer and Plagemann. 


Menpetssoun’s “Evisau.” (First time in Phil- 
adclphia, Feb. 9). 

The densely packed audience at the Musical Fund 
Hall, last evening, reminded us of the old palmy 
days of the “Philharmonic” and the ‘‘Musical Fund 
Society. Every available and unavailable spot was 
occupied by an eager listener, and the unwearied at- 
tention of the assemblage testified how keen was the 
appreciation of the master-musician of modern times. 
At a quarter before eight Mr. Sentz assumed his 
baton, and Mendelssohn’s grand oratorio of “Elijah” 
began. To almost the whole audience it was a first 
hearing of this sublime composition, and as one beau- 
ty after another unfolded itself, developing all the 
wonderful genius of its creator, the audience seemed 
to rise to a hij:her and keener enjoyment of this rare 
treat. . . . The choruses were rendered with marvel- 
lous spirit and precision, showing the most pains-tak- 
ing study and practice, and the splendid fugues with 
which the oratorio abounds, were given with splendid 
effect. The Germania orchestra, largely reinforced 
for the occasion, won new laurels by its admirable 
and delicate accompaniments, and all that was want- 
ing, instrumentally, was what we, unfortunately, can- 
net have in Philadelphia, the grand diapasons of a 
fine organ. 

The solo parts were well sustained, and elicited 
numerous hearty encores. The soprano, Miss Alex- 
ander, has a sweet, clear voice, with good method and 
intonation, but needs still greater power to do full 
justice to her very arduous and exhausting part. The 
contralto, Miss McCaffrey, was, as she always 
is, thoroughly satisfactory, and we are not disposed 
to criticize the little liberties which she occasionally 
took with the music, to adapt it more easily to her 
peculiar voice. Messrs. Rudolphsen and Simpson 
shared between them a large portion of the applause 
of the audience and were frequently encored. . . . 

Mr. Sentz conducted the Oratorio admirably, hold- 
ing kis large chorus of nearly two hundred voices 
and his full orchestra gre 4 in hand throughout 
the whole performance, which occupied two hours 
and forty minutes, and supporting the solo singers 
with excellent judgment and taste... . 

There was one feature of the performance last even- 
ing, worthy of remark. A better or more intelligent 
audience we never saw, and yet it was not at all what 
is technically called a “fashionable” one. It was an 
assemblage drawn together by a genuine love of 
Music, and by an educated appreciation of the genius 
of the great composer. Opera is “fashionable’’ in 
Philadelphia, Oratorio is not. It is “the thing” to 
hear ‘‘L’Africaine ;” it is not yet, but will be, “the 
thing” to hear “Elijah.” The ‘‘West End” was not 
at the Musical Fund Hall last night, and the “West 
End” made a great mistake, and lost a great treat 
thereby. 

(Second performance, Feb. 23.) 

The Academy of Music was very well filled last 
evening, to hear a repetition of Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
of Elijah,by the Handel and Haydn Society. The per- 
formers were all placed before the curtain, so as to 
avoid the loss of effect that has been observed when 
they have been placed back among the seenery. A 
large platform, extending over the orchestra, gave 
room for all the vocal and instrumental performers, 
numbering in all about three hundred. 

The performance was an improvement over the 
first, excellent as that was. It is still to be regretted 
that Miss Alexander, who is agood musician and a 
very valuable member of the Society, has not sufficient 
volume of voice for the principal soprano part, and 
this is especially noticeable in a large building like the 
Academy. Miss McCaffrey’s excellent voice and 
method showed to advantage. She was warmly ap. 
plauded and her lovely solo, “‘O rest in the Lord,” re- 
ceived a hearty encore. Mr. Simpson sang with 
great swectness, but a little more animation would 
partly compensate for his lack of power, which is very 
manifest in a large hall. The basso part was sung by 
Dr. Guilmette, ef Boston, and the Society was fortu- 
nate in securing the services of so good an artist to 

take Mr. Rudolphsen’s place. He has had much expe- 
rience in oratorio singing in England,where this kind 
of music is better cultivated than any other. He has 
a pure, mellow, sympathetic voice, of the basso.cantan- 
te order, and he sings with intelligence and expression. 
He was frequently and enthusiastically applauded. 

The orchestra and chorus, under Mr. Senta’s direc- 
tion, were admirable. So large a body of good and 
well-trained voices has rarely been assembled here, and 
the Handel and Haydn Society, in organizing it and 
maintaining it, has done a service to the cause of mu- 
sic that the community here ought to acknowledge in 
every possible way. Last evening every one of the 








fine choruses was sung with perfect precision, and 
with due attention to light and shade. 








Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Wandering Boy from Home. Song & Cho. 
Vincent J. Engle. 30 
Records very touchingly the longing of an absent 
son for the love and the blessings of home. Easy 
and pretty music. 
Daughter of Kings. (Figlia dei Re.) 
“TL Africaine.”’ 
Occurs in the prison scene, where Nelusko’s fiery 
nature swerves between love and habitual reverence 
for his queen, (whose captivity makes no difference'in 
his feelinge of homage), and his hate for, and jealousy 
of Vasco, whom he is tempted to kill while sleeping. 
An effective song. 
Farewell, ye shores of Tagus. (Del Tago sponde 
addio.) “[’ Africaine.” 
The charming song of the fair Inez, who, in it, re- 
peats the serenade sung by Vasco ere his departure 
on the first perilous voyage. For soprano voice. 
Once a cobbler, poor and lowly. (Una volta un 
ciabbattino. ) “Crispino ela Comare.” 
Poor Crispino’s ditty in the first act, wherein he 
sings, with small appl , of a cobbler and a benevo- 
lent fairy, never dreaming that it was to be, substan- 
tially. his own experience with the Comare, and his 





good fortune. Light and pretty. 
My pretty tales and songs. (Istprie belle a leg- 
gere.) “Crispino e la Comare.” 30 


Annetta’s appeal for the sale of her ballads, as she 
cries them in the grand plaza and the narrow lanes of 
Venice. Very pretty and not especially difficult. 

The Sunset Land. Song & Cho. TZ. M. Towne. 30 

A beautiful and simple ballad. 


The gal with the roguish eye. F. Wilson. 40 
Laughable and pretty. 
Instrumental. 
Helter skelter galop. (Ueber Stock und Stein). 


Carl Faust. 30 
It abounds with the brilliancy of true dance music, 
and is a favorite wherever known. 
I’m lonely since my mother died. Varied by 
C. Grobe. 60 
One of Mr. Thompson’s favorite pieces, which, it - 
seemsghas become sufficiently popular to attract the 
notice of the great Variation-er, whose works are 
climbing fast in number toward 2,000. A fine melo- 


dy. 
Roseb»d Schottisch. E. H. Osborne. 
Wildfang galop. C. Faust 
The latter is a sort of wild hunting melody, and the 
other of a quieter nature. Two good pieces. 
Fredonia march. For Guitar. W. L. Haydn. 30 
An old acquaintance with piano teachers. Instruc- 
tors on the violin must consider themselves duly no- 
tified that this very useful lesson piece is now within 
their reach. 
Java and Titus marches. For guitar. W.L.Hayda. 
Two easy and pretty pieces for learners. 
The mountain rill. For Piano. C. A. Hawes. 50 
In flowing style, and medium difficulty. 
Through the air. Galop. Birgfeld. 35 


Books. . 


Gems or Sacrep Sone. B’ds. $2.50; Cl. $3.00 
It is a gratification to announce the publication of 
another member of the very popular Home Circle se- 
ries, The “Gems” include the greater part of all 
known good sacred songs, and the book will soon be 
well known to all those who like to sing sacred songs 
on Sunday evenings and at other times. 





Mostc sy Mart.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
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